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ABSTRACT 

An effort to create a successful faculty development 
program in political science is described. Intended as a progran of 
faculty renewal which would affect the real lives and interests of 
faculty members, the program is based on the contributions of one 
education faculty member who joined and interacted intensely with a 
university political science faculty for two years. The first section 
of the report was written by an adwinistrator. It discusses the 
nature of the subject matter taught in political science, its effect 
on faculty needs and interests, the structural realities of the 
classroom in the mid-1970s, student perceptions of faculty, reward 
systems within the university, and the dilemma facing administrators 
as they allccate funds. The second section, written from the 
educator's point of view, describes the experiment. It discusses the 
attempt to gain legitimacy for the political science faculty; methods 
of dealing with student performance, teaching probleas, and course 
structure; troubleshooting models; teaching improvement minicourses; 
evaluation of programs; and establishment of a clearinghouse to 
promote collegial support. Preliminary evaluation indicates that 
faculty members involved in the program have begun to diagn«<-e 
problem areas, develop new teaching skills, and have experienced a 
resurgence of interest in teaching. (Author/DB) 
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A PARTNERSHLP MODEL FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 


A recent review of a book on faculty renewal concludes that 
faculty development projects have had little success, and that the 
result is not surprising. The reason suggested is that "so little 
of it is arranged in a way that affects the real lives and interests 
of the faculty ieibeteet™ For those who have an intense interest in 
this kind of development, the conclusion is sobering. Assuming that 
the diagnosis is correct, is it possible to plan a program which does 
this,which addresses the "real lives and interests of faculty?" 

The folloving report describes one effort to develop a program 
with this aim. In many respects it draws on efforts tried elsewhere. 
In its central focus, however, it is fairly unusual. The program 
was based on the contributions of a single resource person, a 
professional educator. And it was concentrated within a single 
discipline, political science. This structure encouraged a highly 
professional approach, and also an intense involvement in a natural 
cluster of faculty. Instead of a traditional fare of externally 
planned "show and tell" sessions, it brought the educator onto the 
staff of a department. This integration assured an attention to the 
"real interests" of the faculty. At the time of this writing the 
program consists of two years of trial and error efforts, and two 
months of formal reality. The educator has been hired at one-tuird 
of her time to implement a program planned jointly with the Associate 
Dean of the department. The first part of the report is by the 
administrator, and reflects on the realities of university life, 


and their implications for faculty. The second section is presented 
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Liettrey Lant, "Will Teachers Ever Learn?" The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, October 11, 1976, p. 16. 
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from the educator's view, and describes the substance of what was 


tried. 


A View of Faculty Needs From the Perspective of the Discipline - 

What are the concerns of faculty members? What is the reality 
of teaching political science at the university level? To answer 
this requires a careful analysis of the context within which faculty 
teach and live out their professional lives. First, what is the 
nature of the subject matter, and how does that affect faculty needs 
and interests? Second, what are the structural realities of the 
classroom in the mid-1970s which have an impact on teaching? Third, 
and closely related, is how students perceive the role of the faculty, 
and what demands they place on college teachers. Fourth, but wechune 
most important, what are the realities of institutional priorities, 
and the reward system within the University? And finally, what are 
the dilemmas which face administrators as they choose how many 
resources to put into faculty development? By briefly sketching 
out each of these facets of university life, two points will be 
made: first, an appreciation of the complexities involved in any 
such program, and why they ofte: result in minimal success 3 and 
second, some indications of the direction such programs must take 
if they are to succeed in addressing faculty needs. 

Political Science. What is it that we teach as political 
scientists? One characteristic is a lack of agreement oa what is 
included in our subject matter. Some focus on presenting his. »rical 
material, or on normative theory; others on analytical or practical 


saills; and others on descriptive material designed to acquaint 


students with events in the political arena. Ancther way of saviig 
this is to note that we represent the full spectrum of variation, 
from liberal arts courses, to professionally oriented oes. 
Coincident with this reality of a plurality of approaches, is 
the fact that our discipline is moving strongly in the direction of 


focussing on analytical tools, rather than solely on descriptive 


subject matter. What is being emphasized is the logic of analysis, 
the collection and sorting of data, the development of theory and 
hypotheses. Our professional associacion has invested considerable 
resources in developing materials of this nature. However, they 
are new directions which not all faculty endorse, and even if they 
do, not all feel adept at handling in the classroom, Even the most 
open are not sure that they have the skills or capacity to pursue 
this direction. As processes of analysis and inquiry become part 
of the subject matter of the discipline, the problem of methods 

of teaching arise. If lectures are most appropriate for presenting 
certain material, they may need to be sujlemented by other methods 
when other substance is presented. The point has to be made 
repeatedly taut there are different teaching methods appropriate 

to different kinds of material. But the point has to be made ina. 
supportive manner. Faculty are generally aware that there are new 
teaching methods ‘out there’ but they are perceived as radical 
departures from what is usually done, or as pimmicks to be trott cd 
out once or twice a semester. There is an acute need to show faculty 
how to build on their strengths, how to incorporate new insights 


and methods into their normal routines. 
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An additional emphasis is bepinning to emerge in, our discipline, 
namely a concern with the role of values. This is partly a reflec- 
tion of the political climate, Lt is also an effort to evoke the 
traditional concern of pelitics, which was to determine the values 
and choices appropriate to a society. There is much malaise with 
the view of politics as nothings, more than the repistering of social 
forces, and a new emphasis on the valucs implicit in political 
decisions. The staye is set for a creative interaction between 
behavioral and nurmative emphases. To bring this into the classroom 
requires a concern for the ways in which values are learned and 
communicated. Lt requires some attentica to many of the insights 
coming out of experiential teaching, and the applied behavioral 
sciences, 

lensions in the Classroom. These new directions are occurring 
at a time when most faculty are finding new structural problems in 
the classroom and new demands from students. There is much more 
heterogeneity in the classroom. How can one orchestrate and teach 
to diverse abilities and needs? Students are more output oriented, 
and demand constant assurance of relevance, either to careers, or 
to graduate school entry. <A focus on the process of learning and 
on inquiry is harder to master than merely presenting descriptive 
material, Education Itself is questioned; there always seems to 
be the need to justify what one is presenting. The 1iheral education 
of the 1960s really represented a professional version of what has 
been called the "Dr. Spock syndrome." ‘Teachers, Like parents, came 


to value themselves insofar as they turn out alert, topether, 


creative people. 


Faculty expect a lot more of themselves than merely 
a facility in explaining how the congressional committee system 


works. 


What pressures do students add to this picture? Students are 
renarhably charitable persons; they will forgive a variety of 
weaknesses of presentation if they feel a faculty member and the 
course expectations are basically fair. Most specific complaints 
originate out of some feeling that exams or prading do not reflect 

the assignments or lectures, or that faculty do not clearly communicate 
what they expect. Such complaints often betray a lack of imagination 
by the students, but they also suggest that many students are willing 


to apply themselves if they know exactly what is required of them. 


the pressure of grades is very real, and generates in students a 
need to know precisely what they need to do to get a piven prade. 

In the classroom this tension is often reflected in a tolerance of 
long lectures, at the same ime that students are bored with 
discussions. The reason is that they do not accord any legitimacy 
to conmmencs by their peers; when discussion starts, they lay down 
their pens. Some of the more creative and thoughtful faculty are 
not necessarily the most highly rated by students, precisely 
because their efforts to stimulate creative thinking merely penerate 
insecurity. Faculty need some direct help in structuring discussions, 
and in clarifyiny, their objectives for their courses, and lesson 
plaas. Purposes are often taken for ranted, but the discipline 

of articulating them very precisely cca be very stimulating to them, 


and also very useful to students. 
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Institutional Priorities. Thus tar we have looked at aspects 
of the discipline of political science and their implications for 
teaching, at classroom tensions, and student needs, all of which 
provide the context for faculty dev2lopment. It is also useful to 
look at the institutional realities, at the dynamics of a department 
of hivher learning. ‘The assumption is that faculty will elect to 
spend time on improving their teaching only if some rewards exist 
for them to do so. Many stratersies for rewarding and motivating 
behavior can be tried institutionally--criteria for promotion, merit 
pay increases, reduced teaching loads. These can be used to motivate 
either teaching or research. Actually much of the time it seems 
that negative incentives are practiced in terms of teaching. The 
best teachers drav the introductory courses, or the larger and 
more general ones. And in many departments it is these which are 
seen as least challenging to teach, rather than the ones which carry 
the most prestiye. The most conscientious advisors have the most 
advisees. Publications, not teaching, are brought to public 
attention. On balance, the incentives in most institutions 
encourage one to be a social scientist first, and a teacher second, 
The only exception in oui case, was the reality of student evaluations 
of faculty. In spite of all the inadequacies in their format, and 
in the validity of their measurement techniques, they are taken 
seriously by the faculty, and provide a real, if negative, inducement 
to participate in faculty development, 

In asking if there was any additional way to motivate attention 


to teaching, we focused on the importance of personal rewards. Part 
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of the reality of university life is a feeling by the faculty of a 
lack of efficacy, and of satisfaction in their teaching performance, 
This low norale is a product of the tensions already outlined. There 
is a sense in which faculty feel they have to be the traditional 
Ncnaissance man--knowledpeable within their discipline, wise about 
general and related areas, committed to their students, active 
participants in their institutions. Recent criteria for tenure 
stress that teaching, research and institutional involvement are 
all important, and that an emphasis on one or two can not excuse 
inattention to the others. Such wide-ranging expectations inevitably 
enerate frustrations, There is a need to help faculty define their 
priorities, and to have a mechanism whereby they can know what 

their strengths are. There is a need to have some specific help 
available to them once they define their priorities, and ascertain 
what they need help with. 

An Administrator's Perspective. Fir lly, what are the questions 

raised by administrators as they pian faculty development? Do 

these pive us any clues about its direction and format? A very 

real question is whether there is a danger of doing little more 

than increasing tensions among faculty? Is there a danger of 
heightening, a consciousness of the art of tceiching, with no assurance 
of bringing, about behavioral changes? Cin a program be designed to 
motivate the poorer teachers? If it only motivates the yood 
teachers, and tries to make them better, is this justified? To 

what extent should the program be imposed, and to what extent 


voluntary? If there is a basically poor teacher who won't get 
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tenure, is it compounding, the tensions by helping, him to improve 
his teaching just enough to raise his hopes? Would a survival of the 


fittest strategy be more honest in the long run? Given scarce 


resources how valid is it to emphasize teachin? Perhaps it is 
valid to assume that any department needs a few excellent teachers, 
but is this a realistic norm for everyone? 

-In one sense, there are no answers to these questions, other 
than the conviction that those who plan faculty development programs 
have to be sensitive to them. In addition, reflecting on them pro- 
vided some perspective for our program, and kept it within reasonable 
expectations. As an administrator, I was pleased if faculty felt 
better about their teaching, and if fewer students complained about 
their courses. These became more pertinent criteria, than actual 
increases in learning in the classroom. I also was willing to 
settle for a minimum level of competence from everyone and then let 
some put their extra energy into teaching, others into research. 

It would be illusory to expect that faculty, at least in a university 
where research ‘s an important ingredient, will ever allow themselves 
to be consumed by their teaching. And as long as the university 
requires a variety of talents it is important that diverse skills 
and contributions are valued. 

The Nature of the Program, If faculty development needs to 
take seriously the realities of the discipline, the nature of the 
university, the needs of students, and of faculty morale, what 
direction makes sense? Our premise was that the only way in which 


faculty development can succeed is to view it as a way to enhance 
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the efficacy of the facility. The result was that it had to bevin 
with a lot of interaction, and a lot of diapnosis, and a lot of 
listening. Of necessity it was a fairly "messy," ad hoc procedure. 
The program does not consist of a neat package of what works, and 
does not work, bu: a description of a process of sugrestion, or 
reinforcement, of feedback. We tried a little of this, and a Little 


of that--mostly in response to where the faculty wire. 


Our first task was to gaiu some lepitimacy for the role of an 
€vucator amony our faculty. It is no news that education faculty 
are not accorded automatic Jepitimacy by other disciplines. The 
latter are concerned with teaching, insofar as it deals with subject 
matter, rather than with skills of preseutation. For others, educa- 
tion is an encounter between faculty and students, which carries 
an almost mystical quality. Tor them you are born a teacher, you 
do not Jearn to be one. Because of this latent suspicion of 
"educators" our program «ould probably not have worked if it had 
bepun with a mandate from the Dean's office. Instead it emerged 
out of some very Infornal and voluntary efforts by the education 
faculty member, and severa}) people within Lhe political science 
department. It began as a truly ‘grass roots' effort which gained 
enough lepitiracy at some point to be institutionalized oa a 
temporary basis. 

Our first step was to introduce Dr. Terren to some of the 
faculty, and make her available to them, At this point she was 
not being naid. Word began to get around that here was someone 


with some: specific insights and skills. As an administrator, when 


i 
T saw a problem where an educator could be heJIpful, L tried to set 


up a meeting with her. In this way she worked with several praduate 
students, with intern supervisors, with a faculty member setting 

up a new continuing, education propram, with faculty teaching 
methodologys The effort throughout, was to address the real interests 
of the faculty, to encourage anc allow them to set the agenda, ead 
thon meet their srectfic needs as best we could. 

set only did she gain visibility in this way, but she was gaining 
substantial insight into our department and the nature of the subject 
matter. She became conversant with the jiominant issues in the 
discipline, and with the major authors. This ability added greatly 
to her credibility, and meant .hat she could make much more useful 
and specific supsestions. She beean to identify with the department, 
and to feel she had a stake in its teachiny,. We pursued these varied 
efforts over a two-year period, some voluntary, some paid for. By 
then we were able to make a serious proposal to bring her onto the 
faculty one-third time for one year. By then she was no longer an 
outsider, and various faculty felt an investment in bringing her 
onto our staff. 

Have there been any administrative problems? One was the problem 
of confidentiality. We wanted the Dean to know how many individuals 
were participating, and the extent of the need for the program. 

Yet we did net want to imply that these faculty had "problems." We 
didn't want them to be penalized for needing help, and yet we wanted 
them to get credit for dealing with their teaching. Related to this 


was the constant administrative temptation to use the program as a 


! 
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“bandaid" for people who obviously needed some help. Then there was 
the svete of how to reinforce the learning, and make sure that 
participation in it is as highly valued as landing a new grant. It 
would be easy if we could assume that participation in faculty 
development raised one's teaching evaluations. The fact that this 
has been true in several cases, does not guarantee that it is 
necessarily true, 

Faculty Development from the Education Consultant's View. 
University faculty see themselves first as’ scholars and secon’ as 
teachers; the institutional reasons for that priority system have 
been outlined above. In order to be realistic about our expecta- 
tions for ie development in the area of teaching, therefore, 
we began by surveying the current state of the art and then asked 
ourselves, what should political scientists know about teaching. 

Observation and interviews reveal that most faculty rely on 
lectures as their basic teaching approach. <A few try group activities 
at intervals and express some frustration with the time spent compared 
to content covered. Faculty who have a different repertoire of 
teaching skills are often suspect; for example, those faculty with 
group skills--those that teach in the organizational development 
program-~are often criticized- for not teaching substantive courses. 
Those faculty who try to teach rigorous courses in a lecture- 
demonstration mode confess that they have no way of knowing what, 
if saclians their students are oe until test time. Many 
faculty are concerned about the student reactions such as boredom, 


fear, and anxiety. 
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Given these problems of limited repertoires and limited enthusiam, 
what should university teachers know about teaching and feel abc... 
their teaching? Ideally, faculty should be able to identify clearly 
their objectives and course goals. They should be able to sequence 


instruction and teach basic skills if the students are lacking them. 


Faculty should have a broad range of approaches to select from and 
be able to orchestrate narrative approaches and inquiry as classed 
for. Faculty need to have alternative wavs in which students and 
faculty can interact in the classroom and outside of it. They need 
refined interpersonal communication skills and a.sophisticated 
understanding, of group process. Faculty need a broader view of 
teaching materials and the opportunity to combine real world 
experiences with the traditional book learning. 

It is appropriate to note here again, that we did not start out 
with an ideal design for faculty development which would respond to 
each of these needs. Rather we started at the point where the 
faculty members were and with the kinds of problems they faced and 
were trying to deal with. We hoped that in so doing we would be 

' able to expand the teaching possibilities. 

The problems we were responding to can be sorted into three 
broad categories: first, issues related to student performance in 
courses; secon, issues related to specific teaching problems faculty 
members experienced; and third, issucs related to the conceptual 
structure of a course or propram. We developed nine strategies or 
models to respond to these problems. ‘They range from hit-and-run 


trouble shooting to long range curricular renewal. They range from 
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one-to-one encounters to large group involvement. The strategies 
differ in objectives, length of service, and intensity of involvement. 
Each will be discussed in terms of its purpose, dessedaves, and 
impact. 

Trouble Shooting. Terhaps the most sensitive area of faculty 
developmer.t is in providing help to individual faculty with obvious = 
problems; yet this is the easiest place for the consultant to begin. 
because of the case of identifying the client and finding a focus 
for work. A few examples will describe this model. Note that the 
objectives are narrew, the time framework calls for immediate results, 
and much of the responsibility for development rests with the 
educator-supporter. : 

One faculty member, new to undergraduate teaching, found himself 
faced with an introductory survey course while his strength was in 
the area of experiential learning in a focused workshop setting. 

As he lectured he knew he wasn't communicating; he became flustered 
and lost his place, he repeated himself, and just waited for class 
to end. As he planned each class he found himself spending hours 
trying to read and gather material for the lecture. After three 
classes he knew he was in trouble and commented to the dean about 
it. She called me, and I quickly put into his mailbox a folder of 
articles on how to lecture, tips on how to organize lectures, sont 
a survey of peneral problems related to this teaching approach. I 
then dropped around to his office. We chatted, I visited his class, 
held an extended conference about his lecturing, discussed his 


personal stvle of teaching so that he could see where his personality 


and lecture techniques fit topether, and, finally, helped him think 
through the next several classes. Follow-up has been limited to, 
"Hi! How are thinys going?" The key to this model is that it provides 
specific, on-site, immediate help with a needed skill. > 
Sometimes this trouble-shooting uh petaisk is not so easily focused 
because the faculty member doves not know what the problem is. Another 
case illustrates a wtiatdlon of this trouble shooting approach. One 
faculty member caie to the dean just to register general depression 
about his teachins. His student evaluations were low; he wasn't sure 
where to turn. The dean notified me, and L followed up by arranging 
an appointment. We just talked. We engayed in no analysis of a 
class and no analysis of a syllabus. I basically asked what he had 
done over the semester that he liked and what seemed to work with the 
students. We explored whether there was any way of doing more of 
what he felt comfortable with. I tried to demonstrate that there 
were sound educational reasons for the success of what he described. 
We focused on positive matters. I helped him understand that he had 
good instincts about teaching and needed to use them instead of 
becoming immobilized by his concerns. With an improved attitude he 
taught summer school. We then moved into a long range model for 
his development. He taped classes, we analyzed them, we worked on 
the syllabus, discussed the readings, refined the problem sets, 
dee tivned the exams. The work toyether paid off, for the student 
evaluations at the end of the sunmer course reflected considerable 
improvement across the board and very strong improvement in the 


specific area he had worked on. ‘Thus, the trouble-shooting model 


helped him over a bad time, and when he was ready for additional 
work we moved on to the standard supervisory model. 

The trouble-shooting approach distinguishes itself because it 
is very directive. The model is based on quick solutions imposed 
by an outside source. The approach reduces anxiety because the most 
pressing immediate problems usually go away. There are clear benefits 
for the harrassed instructor who can get immediate relief for hts 
symptoms. At the same time, this model does nothing for the general 
health of one's teaching. If the only service we offered faculty 
was trouble-shooting we would be doing them a disservice. The 
approach pina dependency and offers only temporary solutions rather 
than long range development. I ha bbens the model should be used 
selectively. 

Long Term Supervision. In contrast to the directive, focused, 
anxiety-reduction model described above, we also undertook a model. 
of long term supervision which is open-ended, exploratory, and 
developmental. This model appears to have the greatest potential 
for sustained growth of university faculty. It should be noted, 
however, that it requires the greatest time commitment on the spark 
of the supervisor. 

The model is based on the belief that teachers who wish to explore, 
and perhaps change, their teaching styles need both a feedback system 
and a support system. Further, it is clear that teachers have 
different levels of awareness about what takes place in the classroom; 
accordingly they require different kinds of attention and support. 


It also assumes that teachers cannot effectively change their 
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behaviors until they understand what it is they presently do, 
Therefore, the core of this model is observation and analysis of the 
classroom teaching. The goal is not to evaluate the teaching 
behavior; rather, the purpose of observation and analysis is to 
explicate the behavior, in order to bring into focus what the teacher 
does and the apparent effects of the behavior. 

The conference following the observation is aimed at supporting 
the teacher's analysis of his own behavior. The observer provides 
the data; the teacher hypothesizes about the meaning of the data. 
Through supported analysis, a teacher can identify the pattern in 
his teaching, consider whether his teaching habits support his 
intentions, and develop new approaches as he sces the need. Clearly, 
faculty could undertake some of this analysis alone, but having a 
supervisor intensifies the process, provides concrete information on 
which to base decisions, and supports sustained efforts to change 
teaching behavior. 

Cases illustrating this model would be too lengthy to detail 
here, but it is important to note the apparent costs and Lanett. 
While we have ample evidence that faculty who engage in the process 
have increased their interest in teaching, are more sensitive to 
their styles of teaching, and feel better about what they are doing, 
these outcomes are not without high cost to the supervisor. This 
is a terribly inefficient model. The supervisor must find ways 
to make himself available. While teachers want help, they realize 
they are vulnerable, and hence need some assurance that the payoff 


is worth it. Since this model relies on initiation by the teacher, 
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and confidence in the results, not all who can benefit will expose 


themselves. 

Once duntvedy the supervisor must be low key, supportive, and 
not have a preconceived idea about what good teaching is. He must 
be willing to accept faculty as they are, be patient, not have time 
deadlines. This is an unstructured approach requiring that the 
supervisor follow the faculty member's lead and not push. 

This model can be very trying for the supervisor, who must be 
endlessly flexible to meet at odd hours, attend classes, fit con- 
ferences into an already busy schedule, and be content to see little 
progress for periods of time. The payoff comes in terms of teachers ~ 

' 
who are willing to be responsible for their own growth and have an 
increased awareness of what they are doing and a growing commitment 
to teaching. I suspect that there is something of a Hawthorne effect 
here: even university faculty thrive on attention. The model is 
also similar to consciousness-raising programs, and once sensitized, 

a faculty member can never go back to his previous state. 

Videotape. A logical extension of this highly personalized and 
intensive analysis of teaching is the use of videotape feedback. 
Videotape is perhaps the most powerful and unpredictable tool we have 
available for providing feedback on teaching. Its problems and 
potential videotape must be clearly understood, since we have found : 
tape to be both instructive and destructive. In our program we : 
have used videotape in two ways--analysis of someone else, and analysis 
of self. 


A relatively non-threatening use of videotape is abservation of 


someone else's teaching. All faculty are curious about how their 
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colleayues teach. Most report that they have never seen anyone else 
teach, so they are intrigued by videotapes of someone else. Viewing 
a tape helps dispel ideas that every teacher other than oneself is 
without fault. Viewers readily see approaches they like and those 
they would change. Videotape can go a long, way toward solving the 
problem of isolation and lack of perspective that is part of the 
university teacher's ‘life. 

Videotep: car also help develop analytic skills. University 
faculty are trained basically as scholars and not as teachers. They 
consequently have a hard time focusing on the many variables in the 
instructional process. As faculty observe videotapes, they get an 
overall impression and begin to ask basic questions: what is the 
teacher doing? What are the students doing? What is the environment 
of the «classroom? Because we are not trying to train the viewers 
to become experts in classroom interaction this global perspective 
is sufficient. It sensitizes faculty to the variables of classroom 
interaction and gives them a basis for analyzing, their own classes 
in terms of "what did I do and what response did [ get?" 

Another dimension which emerges while viewing videotape of others 
is an awareness of the impact of personality on teaching behavior. 
Being able to sort out the relation between content, technique, and 
»personality helps teachers accept teaching as a unique function of 
who they are and sanctions the development of a personal style of 
teaching. ‘Teaching can then be seen as an extension of oneself to - 
the students, not as P series of sterile techniques. 

In contrast to viewing others on tape, viewing oneself is a high 


impact experience. Teachers know this before they agree to be taped, 
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but their curiosity seems to help them over the fear of what they 


will discover. I am careful about who [ suggest videotaping to and 


experience has helped me see the importance of preparing individuals 


for secing themselves on tape. By anticipating the kinds of reactions 


they may have, I am in a pesition to help reduce anxiety. 

Teachers first look at cosmetic aspects of their performance 
and find it difficult, even though prepared, not to feel threatened. 
The degree of congruence between what one thinks he is doing and 
what is revealed on the tape determines the degree of comfort the 
viewer feels. Most faculty report some surprise when they see 
themselves on tape and in the end say "I didn't love the experience, 
but I learned more from it than from anything else we have done." 

We have just begun a third use of videotape and are not yet 
sure of the impact. We have taped examples of specific teaching 
behaviors in order to provide film for group training sessions. 
Professionally made protocols are available for our use but we 
believe that there are many advantages to giving faculty an opportunity 
to learn from the teaching of their own colleagues. The tapes 
should be readily understandable because the courses and the students 
will be familiar. Moreover, I anticipate that the tapes will reduce 
the "Yes, but. . ." syndrome whereby one dismisses part of what he 
is secing on the ground that it does not match his own circumstances. 
These homegrown tapes will mean that teachers will observe other 
teachers functioning under the same constraints of rooms, scheduling, 
and class size that the viewer faces. 

In order to gain these advantages, we have had to accept lesser 


- 


quality, for the tapes are made under normal classroom conditions. 
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because we do net use a studio we are limited to one portable camera, 
working from a fixed site, and with obvious microphones. This causes 
even the best teaching to appear a bit flatter on tape than the live 
class actually was. There are additional problems worth noting. 
Scheduling problems, malfunctioning equipment, and unpredictable 
personnel all contribute to disrupting both faculty and students in 
the class being taped. Despite these constraints, the ability to look 
at real data and keep it for later analysis far outweighs any 


frustrations and has far greater usefulness than simple classroom 


observation. 
Mini-Methods Course 

Gre of the fundamental problems facing university faculty is 
that they have not had a guided opportunity to think through their 
basic assumptions about teaching. It is difficult, therefore, to 
help teachers develop when much of their teaching betevior is sub- 
conscious. Under such circumstances it is time consuming and 
unproductive to work one-to-one grafting strategies onto a teacher 
who doesn't have a well thought out approach to teaching. Ofter 
I found I could tell someone what to do but he had no way of under- 
standing when or why to do it. Thus, we decided to provide an 
opportunity for a group of faculty to start from scratch to build 
a good foundation--to focus on what teaching is all about. 

We reduced teaching to "what do you need to know in order to 
survive?" The course was a minimum essentials course with two 
objectives: the experience would provide a core of knowledge about 


teaching, and would create a group with a common experience and 
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understanding who could communicate about teaching. The topics 


included, for example, alternatives to lecturing, ways of teaching 
writing, utilizing group process, conducting discussions, and 
alternative evaluation procedures. 

The course met for four mornings in January between semesters. 
Eighteen persons took part. We took advantage of the mid-semester 


break and promised them that each would pet an opportunity to think 


through his course and have a syllabus to refine by the end of the 
four sessions. In short, timing, relevance, and immediate payoff 
made this model useful to a large group of faculty. We are regularly 
asked whether the mini-course will be offered again. 

One-Shot Seminars 

Even the most conscientious of teachers finds it difficult to 
instruct himself about his teaching. Furthermore, faculty may hear 
about, an idea but have no way of assessing its relevance to then.’ 
Our support system also tackled this issue and at the same time 
sought to further our goal of a faculty network for mutual support. 
In response we offered a series of no-obligation, one-shot seminars 
in the form of brown bag lunches with announced discussion topics 
and lead by the consultant. 

Areas of interest to several faculty were identified by the 
faculty themselves. They included such topics as evaluation, role- 
playing, lesson planning, and use of the computer lab. Complex 
topics such as testing and grading are particularly well suited 


to exploration in a proup setting. Faculty seem to benefit from 


hearing others explain the rationale behind assignments. 
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Topics such as role-playing are also suited to this model. The 
technique is considered by most faculty co be rather avante garde 
and presumably without value in their courses; and yet they have 
heard gbout role playing and want to know more. The seminar format 
gives them a safe setting in which to ask questions, get the informa- 
tion they need to understand the technique, brainstorm the possible 
applications, and perhaps pet encouragement to try it. Nearing 
someone describe his experience and having the opportunity to ask 
questions provide a non-threatening learning, ptm: The 
educator-consultant serves as a resource, providing additional 
information on the pros and cons of the approach. He is also 
available to provide follow up support for anyone who wishes to 
adapt the approach to one of his own classes. 

The draw backs of this model are also worth noting. We had a 
continually changing membership so that new persons brought up 
old questions. This was frustrating to those who had attended 
previous sessions. By not being exclusive, the seminars could not 
be developmental. Another concern was that since this model used 
a discussion format, rather than an experiential one, the seminars 
necessarily had limited impact. 

Curriculum Renewal 

Nany of the expressed concerns about teaching are related to 
the structure of a course or program. About one third of my time 
has been spent on careful examination of curricula which have 
apparent problems. In one case I have served as an "arm chair 


quarterback" available for consultation as the course is taught 
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this Fall. The Introduction to American Government course relies on 
senior teaching assistants for a one day a week field experience in 
Washington, D.C. Over the years there have been a number of problems; 
for example, lack of articulation between field experience and the 
regular classroom and variable motivation and performance of students 
in the program. This semester 1 have been available to work with the 
teaching assistants to help them develop the specific teaching skills 
needed for their part of the program. More important, I have been 
an outside observer of the way in which the program functions and 
will at the end of the semester serve as an additional resource 
to the dean as she evaluates the program and makes plans for its 
future. 

On a more extensive level, our curriculum renewal effort has 
focused on the complete planning of a methodology program. During 
an intensive six week summer seminar we planned the program and I 
am working now with a small group of faculty writing an extensive 
and detailed two course sequence. We began with an analysis of the 
students taking the courses, established the objectives, designed 
specific classroom experiences, selected and wrote teaching materials, 
and explored alternative staffing patterns including team teaching 
and the use of graduate assistants. 

The faculty are very enthusiastic about having a detailed out- 
line available, and are sabia eReIE time and energy into executing 
the course, instead of into planning it. The experience has been 
an important one and we are so encouraged that we are exploring the 


possibility of undertaking the same effort with additional courses. 
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Evaluation of New Programs 

One very specialized role for a consultant from an education 
department is curriculum evaluation. Our university has developed 
a number of new degree programs in recent years in response to 
perceived consumer demand. Traditionally, faculty have listed a 
few courses already offered, added a few new deuvses, Gteritpet an 
appropriate sequence, written a comprehensive exam if at the graduate 
level, and called the sequence a "new program." In an effort to 
provide better delivery of educational services, the director of 
a new masters degree pros,ram undertook a serious curricular design 
approach and asked me to be an important part of the process. 

The program planning began with goal statements and clear 
objectives. The selection and development of courses followed. . 
The consultant came into the process during the first year of the 
new program and served as a resource for gathering data for formative 
evaluation. Through questionnalres, interviews, and content 
analysis of written materials, data was gathered and conclusions 
drawn about how effective the new program was in meeting its 
objectives. Based on the information provided by the consultant the 
program was redesigned for the next year's incoming students. 

The director of the program notes several clear benefits from 
involving a curriculum specialist in this program development 
process. First, it helped to clarify the goals of the program and 
to develop alternative ways of achieving them. Second, the evalua- ° 
tion instruments provide pani for monitoring the program and 


continuing to get feedback over the years it is in operation. And 
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finally, it allowed the director to make substantial changes in the 
program so that the students in the second year of tie program are 
having a better experience. By merging the special skills of the 
political scientists and the education specialist it was possible 


to refine and strengthen the new curriculum. 


Self Help 


Despite the pressures on faculty and the availability of support — 


services, there are some’faculty who are unable to engage directly 
with someone about their’ teaching. The norms of university life are 
such that professors do not seek public scrutiny of their teaching. 
The realities of university work schedules also get in the way of 
development efforts, Faculty work erratic schedules. They are 
subject to interruptions by unanticipated calls, meetings and student 
demands. One way faculty deal with these demands is to stay away 
from the unviersity. They assign some portion of their time to 
teaching and then stake out the rest fer research and scholarly 
activities. They would not choose to participate in a faculty 
development event if it cut into their precious work time. 

For those faculty handicapped by fear, time, or other unspecified 
constraints we desirned a model for self help. We gathered materials 
in a series of ngtebooks which could be checked out for short 
periods of time. Each notebook contained a mixture of articles 
covering theory, research, and how-to-do-it tips. <A cover sheet 
was included which ici suggest ions on how to use the materials 
and how to undertake sclf diagnosis where relevant. 

The notebook on Discussions and Group Process, for example, 


suggests taping a class and then analyzing the interaction by using 
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a checklist included in the notebook. The notebook on Course Planning 
ectiden an article describing how to use a systems approach. The 
notebook on Teacher-Student Interaction included several training 
exercises designed to improve interpersonal communication skills. 

It is safe to assume that few faculty would go out on their 
own to read about teaching issues. They need avallable materials 
which have been selected to assure usefulness. Faculty want a 
clear payoff for their efforts. <A useful role the educator can 
play is to bring to faculty such materials. It has been interesting 
to discover that time is the determfniny variable in faculty develop- 
ment. If we could just boil everything about teaching down to one 
page, ull faculty would participate. 

This self-help model needs further exploration. I suspect we 
“pi. find that this is a first stage or entry level for soine 
faculty. If they experience some payoff for their expenditures 
of time then they will be amenable to other faculty development 
activities. 

Clearing House : 

There are numerous successful teaching efforts and innovative 
courses on any campus, but the university structure does not encourage 
others to know about them. Scholarly efforts are publicized, but 
not teaching successes. As part of any faculty devleopment effort, 
some sort of clearing, house on teaching, activities is needed. 

As I hear a faculty members express an idea, I mention others 
who share his concern. If several faculty have a common problem, 


I try to get them in touch with each other. If one professor's 
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syllabus would be helpful ty another I being it to him. I comment 

on assignments others have used successfully. This is an informal 
procedure for trying to open and maintain lines of communication 
between faculty about teaching. (It has been important to make sure 
that nothing in my manner or tone suggests gossip, for this would 
undermine all my efforts.) The purposes of this model are to provide 
specific help, reduce faculty iaolaltan, and promote collegial support. 
The benefits are hard to measure. 

The Realities of Paeuilty Development 

After such a lengthy narrative outlining our models I would 
like to be able to say with confidence that there is a great popula- 
tion out there teaching in institutions of higher learning who are 
eager, willing, and waiting for such services. Further, I wish I 
could say that if educators just made themselves available the 
problems outlined at the beginning of this paper would be resolved. 
Unfortunately, the realities of faculty development are clear. 

There are many hardworking faculty who would like to be more 
effective teachers but they cannot or will not find the time to 
learn what they need to know in order to improve. Further, faculty 
have work habits designed to accommodate many types of activities, 
but if you want to work with them it must be on their time. 

Faculty are used to making last minute changes and cancelling 
appointments in order to follow up on other opportunities, and all 
your well meaning overtures will get lost in the shuffle. It is 
hard to demand the keeping of an appointment to discuss last week's 


teaching when the teacher has an opportunity to meet downtown to 
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discuss next weeks consulting job. The faculty member would never 
view the missed appointment as a lost opportunity. 

It takes an incredibly organized yet flexible person to do this 
job. You must keep schedules, write notes, carry a calendar, enjoy 
the telephone, make friends with the support services in the university, 
and carry through most projects, There appears to be a real limit 
on how much of the responsibility for initiating faculty development 
efforts can be shifted to the faculty. My observations suggest 
that those who wish to work on their teaching are already doing so 
and that their work pays off. It is the other faculty on whom we wish 
to focus our energies. How to provide services to those who will 
not make the first move is not an easily answered question. 

The many frustrations of the job raise the question whether 
there are enough benefits to the consultant to outweigh the costs. 
To a very limited otaie the monetary hetebiis wie important. More 
important is the personal pleasure that comes from being part of 
another's significant effort to change and grow. The real payoff, 
however, come. in the form of my own professional development. The 
opportunity to work in an academic department keeps me aware of 
current developments in the field, maintains my familiarity with the 
literature, and stretches my mind to accommodate new subject matter. 
Few specialists in education have the opportunity to maintain such 
an intensive involvement in the academic area they teach about. 

My methods' students benefit, my student teachers benefit, and the 


teachers I work with in secondary schools benefit. 
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Preliminary Evaluation From the Perspective of the Political 


Scientist. At the time of this writing, the program has only been 
institutionalized for two months. The evidence by which to evaluate 
it is based on interviews, and informal impressions, and is over- 
whelmingly positive. It appears that an external resource recognized 
as a professional educator, yet sensitive to another discipline, can 
be accepted and used with good results. 

In a department of 35 faculty, 15 teaching graduate students, 
several adjuncts, and different programs to be thought through 
and evaluated, our educator has had far more demands on her than 
she can meet. She has observed classes and given feedback to 7 faculty 
(some more than once), 2 adjuncts, and 4 graduate students. She 
has had individual conferences with 8 faculty and 6 adjuncts, and 
video taped three classes. Because the structure of the program 
caters to faculty needs and schedules, it is true that her time is 
often not efficiently used. The major demand for her help has come 
from two groups: first,a few whose evaluations are low, and face 
tenure or promotion; second, a larger group of good teachers who 
have specific problems to deal with, or just want to improve, 

In terms of what has been most helpful, it has been particularly 
successful for those who have had individual consultations, or whose 
classes have been observed. Four patterns have emerged: Faculty 
have begun to identify some things they do well; a few were willing 
to be taped. Second, they are learniny to diagnose areas where 
they need help, and even more important to perceive there’ are new 


skills they can learn. At least six have experirented with variations 
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on the way they conduct class, and have been pleased with the 
results, Faculty _— stopped me in the hall to say they.divided 
their class into discussion groups, and the result was that the 
students got so involved, the class went overtime. 

Third, our effort to pull together faculty teaching similar 
courses, to develop a model syllabus, has been a great success. 
Not only has the specific syllabus Leen used with pood reports, 
but faculty are beginning to consider workiny, topether to develop 
their courses. Finally, yet more subtly there is evidence of a 
new interest in teaching. Faculty discuss teaching over lunch. 
They talk about their classes with administrators. They evidence 
a surprised pleasure that resources have been devoted to meeting 
their immediate needs. In conclusion it has been a very positive 
and useful experience for me to have an outsider asking questions 
about our curriculum, its priorities, and resources. By bringing 
a perspective from outside our department, and a repertoire of 


. 


observational skills, she has enabled me to function more effectively. 
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